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A TRIP WITH A GUARD. 


On reading the ‘Troubles of a Ticket-clerk,’ I 
wondered, like him, whether any of the numerous 
people with whom I am daily brought in contact 
would care to know anything of my grievances, 
which, though perhaps not so large as his, are still 
grievances. I am acting-guard on a very large 
railway, and receive twenty-five shillings per week, 
which, when my duties are taken into consideration, 
will not be considered too much. To judge prop- 
erly of the arduous and wearisome nature of my 
duties, it will be necessary to accompany me one 
trip at least, which will give youa very fair idea of a 
guard’s work. Iam on middle-turn, and am working 
the ten o’clock express from London to Rollington. 
After signing on, as it is termed, I visit the train, 
inspect the coupling of the carriages, see the lamps 
all right, see that the communication cord for 
passengers is properly adjusted, and last, though 
not least, that the communication between myself 
and the driver is in good condition. I next super- 
intend the packing of passengers’ luggage in my 
van, let passengers into the train, and wait for the 
signal to start. I am accosted by a very shabby- 
looking chap, who says: ‘Guard, I’ll give you 
half-a-crown to post this letter in Rollington.’ 

‘I dare not ; the Company’s very strict ; and 
finding me inexorable on the matter, he walks away. 

I overhear a passenger asking a question of a 
porter: ‘Do you know Tooting ?’ 

‘No, sir. Yes, there’s Tooton near Nottingham ; 
meaning Toton. 

‘No, no; it’s somewhere in the suburbs.’ 

© Never heard of the suburbs before, sir, never; 
and at this last sally the passenger ceases his 
inquiries. 

‘Guard,’ says an elderly gentleman in a very 
nervous manner, ‘ does this train go to Camden ?’ 

‘No, sir; this train goes to Poleworth without 
stopping ; the next train for Camden.’ 

A gentleman rushes up panting and out of breath, 
says: ‘Ware?’ . 

‘Where ?’ I ask. 

‘Ware !’ he reiterates, 


‘Where ?’ 

‘Ware,’ he shouts at the top of his voice— 
‘WARE’ 

‘Oh, Ware. Your train is on the left, beyond the 
refreshment room; and off he rushes, wondering, 
no doubt, at the stupidity of railway officials. 
The five-minutes bell now begins to ring, and a cry 
of ‘Take your seats, please—going on,’ warns the 
passengers that they must not linger any longer in 
the bar or in the waiting-rooms ; and they mostly 
take their seats, with the exception of one or two 
regular obstinate ones, who never will take their 
seats till the very last minute, and thus frequently 
delay the train. 

Standing by my van-door, I am addressed by a 
lady: ‘O guard, I want my boxes put far back, 
please ; I am so afraid anything should be thrown 
upon them if they were in the front.’ 

‘Very good, ma’am ; I’ll put them behind ; and 
do so ; when, just as I have finished, she rushes up 
out of breath, and says: ‘Oh, my husband has not 
arrived ; I shall have to have them out ;’ and ac- 
cordingly they are got out with infinite difficulty, 
in consequence of their being behind everything 
else. 

A young man asks me which is the carriage for 
Lilly, and I am just opening the door for him, when 
two men touch him on the shoulder, and one says: 
‘Your name’s Johnston, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replies, looking round. 

‘Well, I want you.’ 

‘You haven’t been long about it.’ 

‘No; we never are,’ said the detective quietly, 
and marches him away. 

The signal is now given to start, and is instantly 
countermanded by the station-master, who, accom- 
panied by the lady, wants her boxes put in again, 
as her husband had just arrived ; and I put her and 
her husband into a carriage, and leave her with her 
head out of the window, adjuring me to put those 
boxes far behind; and after a delay of quite a 
minute and a half, we start, leaving on the platform 
a testy old gentleman, who had got out of his 
carriage to enjoy the minute’s delay, and walked 
a little too far. And now that we are once started, 
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there is plenty to do: the passengers’ luggage to sort, 
the parcels to sort and check, letters to sort, and to 
keep asharp look-out. So the train goes on, rushing, 
screeching, grating, till it steams into Poleworth 
Station, where ten minutes are allowed for refresh- 
ments, and for the engine to take water. The 
first person I meet on the platform is, to my great 
surprise, the elderly gentleman who wanted to go 
to Camden. 

‘This is a fine thing, sir, to be overcarried in this 
manner,’ 

‘It’s entirely your own fault; I told you the 
train didn’t stop: you’re about forty miles away 
from Camden.’ 

‘Well, I know that ; I thought there were two 
trains, it’s so confoundedly long. What am I to 
do?’ 

‘See the station-master, by all means,’ 

‘Guard, says a lady at a carriage-window, ‘can 
you get me a little milk for my dog ?’ 

I manage to get it, take it to her, and receive a 
shilling for my trouble, as she terms it. 

*O guard, will you see that this little boy is put 
down at Rollington ?’ 

‘Well, I’ll see, miss. I’ve got plenty to do with- 
out looking after youngsters. Put him in, however ; 
I'll see him all right.’ 

The bell again warns passengers that the train 
is about to proceed; and after a slight delay, 
caused by a gentleman who had forgotten which 
carriage he was in, and who has to search each 
carriage separately, we start again. While half- 
way between Poleworth and Norrington, I see the 
child that was given into my charge, with his head 
as far out of the window as ever he can reach, and 
the train running between forty-five and fifty 
miles an hour. My heart is in my mouth; in 
vain do I try to attract his attention, but I cannot 
bear to look at him. At last, I see him draw his 
head in very quickly, and guess the cause—a speck 
has flown into his eye—a contingency for which I 
have long been hoping. I feel more relieved than 
you can well imagine, and inwardly vow never to 
accept the charge of any more children. 

The next stoppage is Sixbury junction; and after 
going out and scolding the child, who has, I find, 
rubbed his eye into a state of inflammation, I am 
called to a carriage-window, and asked do I change 
here for Didlewell ? 

*You’ve got into the wrong train, ma’am ; you 
should have changed at Poleworth. 

*O dear! what shall Ido? They put me in at 
London.’ (By the way, whenever passengers are 
overcarried, they always say they were put in.) 

‘You'll have to wait five hours, and go on to 
Poleworth by the up-mail. The ladies’ waiting- 
room is on the other platform ; youll find a nice 
fire there.’ 

‘Guard, guard,’ says a gentleman, ‘I’ve been 
waiting these last five minutes’ (the train has only 
been in two). ‘Get my luggage out—five port- 
manteaus, two hat-boxes, one carpet-bag, and two 
bonnet-boxes.’ 


* Yes, sir’ 

*Can’t’you find my brown portmanteau? Cursed 
nuisance! I’d rather have left anything behind 
than that portmanteau.—Oh, you ’ve found it, have 
you? Now, where’s the other hat-box? Haven't 
you got it? Dear, dear! I might as well have 
come without my head as without that box. I 
never did see anything like it ; unless one looks to 


everything one’s self, there’s nothing right. Ill: 


report this matter: a set of lazy, good-for-nothing 
rascals! Why, I saw it labelled myself’ (But just 
here I interrupt him by producing the hat-box 
from under the seat where he had been sitting.) 
‘God bless me! under the seat, was it? Ah, so it 
was. I put it there myself, for fear it should get 
smashed among the other heavy luggage.’ 

As the road between Sixbury junction and Velt- 
age is very straight and level, I take advantage of it 
to begin to make up my journal, as it is called. It is 
a record of the times I arrive at and depart from 
stations, the number of vehicles on the train, and 
any out-of-the-way occurrences—in fact, answering 
the same purpose to the train that a log-book does 
to a ship. We arrive at Veltage in due course, 
and are delayed, waiting for the Scotch mail-train 
passengers. While engaged in my van, a porter 
comes, and asks me for ‘the British Columbia’s 
box ;? and a wag who is near wants to know 
whether this train brought it, or did it come 
special, 

‘I haven't got such a thing,’ I say. 

*O yes, you have ; it’s a large green box ;’ and 
after ferreting out the large green box, I find it 
belongs to the Bishop of Columbia, who has been 
travelling in the train. 

‘Guard,’ says a lady, ‘I wish you d request these 
young men to leave off smoking.’ 

‘I can’t, ma’am ; they ’re in a smoking compart- 
ment.’ 

‘Well, I can’t see it written up. Why don’t 
they write it up large ?’ 

‘It is written up outside the door.’ 

‘No, it isn’t, for I looked myself ;’ but on her 
getting out, I shew her her mistake, and instead of 
apologising, she merely says : ‘ Well, they shouldn’t 
put me in’ 

On returning to the break, I find a large retriever 
dog that had been put in at Sixbury busily engaged 
in discussing a basket of pork-pies which he has 
got from the parcels. They are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and I do not dare to go near him, as he shews 
his teeth and growls in a manner simply terrible. 
I fetch his owner from his carriage, and he calls 
the dog off, and laughs at the notion of his paying 
anything for the damage; and I take his name and 
address for further use. Meanwhile, the arrival 
of the mail again fits us for starting. Iam asked by 
a sailor, who has been in a state of drunkenness 
for two days, and been carried twice up to within 
twelve miles of his destination, and then been 
taken right away for want of changing—‘* Where 
do I change for Helsing ?’ 

‘ At Walleton.’ 
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‘I’ve been trying to find Walleton for two or 
three days, and blest if I can,’ 

I put him in the proper compartment, give the 
signal, and the train again speeds on her way ; 
and while we are travelling at a terrible speed, I 
see the sailor getting out of the carriage, and 
walking along the foot-boards. I instantly com- 
municate to the driver to stop, get out, and 
fortunately secure him, and, with the help of 
the under-guard, put him into an empty milk- 
van, and lock him in, making sure of him for the 
rest of the journey. Starting again, we arrive in 
safety at Diddlecome. <A great many passengers 
get out here, and a perfect storm of inquiries is 

irected to me. 

‘I want that green box; don’t you see it?’ 

‘No; I don’t.’ 

‘It’s right under your nose. Here; wait; I'll 
get it myself,’ 

But as it is a rule not to’allow passengers in the 
van, I decline to allow her to get it herself; and 
get the box out, and point out that it is blue, and 
not n, nor hers at all. 

‘Guard, I want my hat-box.’ 

‘T don’t see it, sir. 

‘T saw it put in at Kilby myself’ 

*T don’t think you did, seeing we don’t stop at 


Kilby,’ 

j Well, never mind ; just get me my hat-box’ 

‘It isn’t here.’ 

‘Then it ought to be. It’s apres disgrace- 
ful ; the management ought to be kicked’ 

Here the porter who has been attending to him, 
says: ‘I’ve put your portmanteau and hat-box on 
the cab, sir.’ 

‘The deuce you have! Where did you get the 
hat-box ?” 

‘You gave it me out of your hand when you got 
out of the train,’ 

I next release the sailor, and give him to the 
station-master, who is going to give him into 
custody, but lets him off as he is sobered, and 
expresses great regret for the trouble he has given. 

am here much puzzled by a German passenger, 
who was put in at Sixbury, and who says: ‘Ist 
diese statione Diddlecome?’ After a good deal of 
consideration, I manage to make out his meaning, 
and nod an affirmative. He gets out. 

‘Geben sie mir meine baggage.’ 

I stare, but recover on hearing the word ; 
and as I cannot understand what else he says, I am 
obliged to take every bit of luggage out of my van, 
and let him claim what is his, which he does by 
tapping the article with his umbrella, and saying: 
Das ist mein.” On getting the whole of his 
property, he gives me a shilling, and makes me a 
complimentary (at least, I hope so) speech, and 
then de 

The warning cry of ‘Going on, please, hurries 
the passengers out of the refreshment rooms, com- 
plaining dreadfully of the scantiness of the time 
allowed ; of the coffee which the barmaids give 
them, much too hot to drink ; and of the soup, 
which they only get just as the train is about to 
start, and have to leave almost untasted. Every- 
thing being ready, we proceed ; and taking advan- 
tage of the quietness of the line, I take my dinner, 
when just in the middle of it I feel a peculiar jerk, 
that brings my heart into my mouth. I look out 
of my break, fully expecting to see the mangled 


;| to the booking-office, I left a shilling there ; you 


remains of some man ; but am much relieved to 
find that it is only a small calf. It had strayed 
from an adjacent field on to the line, and being too 
frightened by the approaching train to escape, was 
cut to pieces. We arrive at Godsend in excellent 
time, and I notice a commercial traveller get into a 
second-class carriage, and join another commercial, 
whose face I know well, and suspecting these two 
worthies, I keep my eye upon them. The train 
now stops at Dewlin ; here a passenger requires a 
foot-warmer ; I tell him that they are not kept at 
small stations, but that he can Bron one at the 
next large station. 

‘And I’m to be perished with cold in the mean- 
time, am I? I call it disgraceful. You ought to 
carry foot-warmers in your break; it’s large 
enough,’ 

The train starts, and I resume my look-out, sort 
the remaining parcels and letters, and presently 
we steam into Rollington station. Before the train 
has nearly stopped, a girl, who sees a relative, is 
imprudent enough to attempt to get out, and is 
thrown down, and cuts her face very badly ; I take 
her name and address, and give it to the station- 
master, who will most likely summon her on behalf 
of the Company. Here I am again assailed by 
several people, all of whom want their luggage at 
once; in vain do I say: ‘I haven’t got a dozen 

air of hands, for one or two people immediately 
velo my name, and threaten me with the con- 
dign wrath of each and all of the upper officials of 
the line, with whom they (the passengers) seem to 
be hand-and-glove. The little boy’s friends are 
here to meet him ; I give him up, and am rewarded, 
and hold my tongue as to his escapade, for which 
he seems grateful. I am called by the ticket- 
collector, who wants to know where the com- 
mercial gentlemen started. 

‘One came from London, and the other got in at 
Godsend.’ 

‘You'll have to give me your names and 
addresses, please ;? and on giving them, they are 
released. Their modus operandi of swindling the 
Company is very neat: the one who starts from 
London takes a ticket to the first stopping station, 
namely, Poleworth; they meet by agreement at 
Godsend, where the other one gets two tickets, and 
thus defrauds the Company of one fare between 
Poleworth and Godsend. 

‘Guard, when you go back to London, if you go 


may have it if you can get it, 

‘Thank you, sir;’ and I smile as I say it, for the 
chances of my getting it are very remote. ~ 

‘Guard, how is it my box has become so 
crushed 

don’t know, ma’am.’ 

‘It’s a great shame you fellows don’t take more 
care of passengers’ luggage ; however, I shall put a 
claim in for it, and so you’ll be sure to hear of it 

ain.’ 

Tineete examined my break, to see that there is 
nothing left inside, made up my journal, and 
settled with the driver as to time, my trip is 
finished. 

And thus the guard works day after day, and 
year after year, at work at which the working-man 
would scoff, and call no work; work, however, 
which strains the tension of the nerves to the 
utmost pitch, knowing, as he does, that the 
slightest omission or wrong performance of any 
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one of his multifarious duties may cause an acci- 
dent, that would place him in the dock on a charge 
of manslaughter, and render his dismissal from the 
service inevitable in any event. 


PEKIN. 


THE ancient capital of Northern China, three days’ 
journey from the Great Wall, on the Siberian road, 
uprears itself from a hideous, seemingly boundless 
plain of dust, strewn with remnants of old build- 
ings, and all kinds of disheartening rubbish, There 
is perhaps no portion of the earth’s surface on which 
the European feels more hopelessly far away from 
every familiar place and person, than when travers- 
ing this great desert plain heaped with the dust of 
ages. A few crumbling villages break the mon- 
otony ; and then comes a wall of immense length, 
brown, crenulated, pierced in the centre by a mag- 
nificent portico, the finest ‘ gate’ in all the Celestial 
Empire. It is like the Scripture picture of the walls 
of Babylon and the formidable ramparts of Nine- 
veh. A lofty tower is surmounted by a roof, con- 
sisting of five stages of green tiles, pierced by five 
ranges of holes, through which grin huge cannon- 
mouths, very terrible, until one learns that the 
guns are wooden. Far out of sight on right and left 
stretches the wall, partly of granite, partly of huge 
gray bricks, and at its foot opens a deep vaulted 
passage, through which pour converging tides of 
Chinese, Mongols, and Tartars, strings of blue carts, 
files of black mules, caravans of dun-coloured, 
heavily laden camels ; for this is the entrance to 
the Chinese town. The ancient city is divided into 
three sections—the Chinese, the Tartar, and the 
Imperial, and each has a perfectly distinct physi- 
ognomy. 

The majestic beauty of the ‘gate’ passes like a 
dream, and the traveller finds its stateliness utterly 
reversed by the scene which it incloses, Waste 
land, tumble-down huts, sinuous ways—half paved 
with enormous blocks of stone, half left in yawning 
gaps a couple of feet deep—dirt, poverty, desola- 
tion ; through these one struggles on until a second 
wall stops the way. It is still more majestic and 
Babylonian ; it is sixty feet high,and forty feet wide, 
and it divides the Chinese from the Tartar city. 
On the other side is a kind of circus without 
benches, which is formed of gigantic walls protecting 
the principal gate, and is very like a spacious bear- 
pit. Nobody is permitted to pass through the cen- 
tral aperture except the emperor; so the traveller 
passes under the great arch at the side, and is gen- 
erally instructed by his guide to ascend some steps 
to the top of the wall, from whence he can com- 
mand a view of all Pekin. A wonderful sight, 
grand, melancholy, and suggestive. Three concen- 
tric cities, divided from each other by inner walls: 
first, the Tartar city, which is the largest, and has 
upon it the warlike stamp of the conquering race ; 
then the Imperial city—with the palaces of the 
mandarins, each consisting of nearly a hundred 
kiosks ; and finally the forbidden city, with its thou- 
sands of roofs in imperial yellow, and its Me-chan, 
the sacrosanctum of the Celestial Empire. 

Forming the vast mysterious inclosure of the 
forbidden city are walls, on whose summits four 


carriages might be driven abreast ; the countless 
roofs of the mandarins’ palaces are bright green, the 
domes of the — are dark blue; there are 
great spaces paved with pottery, and there are 
marble bridges. But all this splendour is set in a 
framework of crumbling, dusty ruin. Everything 
is extraordinary in this wonderful place, which is 
an epitome of decay. Thebes, Memphis, Carthage, 
Rome, are ruins which tell of violent vicissitude ; 
Pekin is a skeleton dropping into dust. The 
ravine-like streets are knee-deep in every sort of 
rubbish; the moats, the canals, and the rivers are 
all, and always, dry; the formal parks, the once 
marvellous ponds, are turned to desert places, 
Triumphal arches stand side by side with 
wretched tumble-down booths, surmounted by a 
forest of little poles, whence paper ‘signs’ dangle 
in the air, and uniformity is lent to all by the 
thick layer of evil-smelling dust which lies upon 
them, the same dust that is always whirling 
around, hurting the eyes, and offending the 
nostrils. 

This great city, in which nothing is ever 
repaired, and where it is penal to pull down any- 
thing, is dropping to pieces ; and it is the opinion 
of M. de Beauvoir, the French traveller, to whom 
we owe the best and most picturesque account of 
Pekin yet given to the western world, that in a 
century it will have been abandoned and have 
ceased to exist. 

A poetic element reigns at Pekin, with all its 
dust and quaintness, making one see the soul of 
that wonderful verification in life, and on a huge 
scale, of the designs on screens and plates with 
which every one is familiar. The imperial city is 
a vast assemblage of the turrets, the belfries, the 
on. bridges, the balconies, and the kiosks, which 
we have seen a thousand times in lacquer. But 
they are reached through the Gates of Virtuous 
Victory, of Great Purity, of the Temples of Heaven, 
of Agriculture, of the Genius of the Winds, of the 
Genius of the Lightning, and of the Bright Mirror 
of the Mind. Every year the wy as arrayed in 
a country costume, with a straw-hat a yard in cir- 
cumference (afterwards hung up in the temple), 
drives a golden ploughshare through a field, that 
the tracing of the furrow may call down the 
blessing of Buddha upon the seedtime and the 
harvest. Every six months the emperor burns a 
number of death-warrants in bronze _brasiers, 
ranged under a roof of dark-blue _ porcelain, 
between curule chairs of pink marble, in front of 
which are dragons and pugs in the rarest china, 
perched on columns of carved wood. A little be- 
yond the temple where these ceremonies take place, 
there stands, built upon the wall, a magnificent 
observatory, 273 years old. The gigantic bronze 
instruments, curiously wrought, rest upon the 
outspread wings of flying dragons ; a celestial globe 
eight feet in diameter shews all the stars known 
in 1650, and visible at Pekin. Such is the 
dryness of the climate, that the whole apparatus of 
the observatory, though exposed to the open air, 
is wholly uninjured, and the instruments act with 
unerring precision. 

Close by the Hall of Examination for the literates, 
an immense rectangular building which accommo- 
dates twelve thousand candidates, are ‘the red- 
fish pond,’ in which there is neither water nor fish ; 
two great theatres, the Temple of the Moon, and 
that of the Lamas. Here, as at Lhassa, a thousand 
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bonzes, clothed in yellow, chant in hollow tones an 
eternally monotonous rhythm. In the Temple of 
Confucius, the devotions are not chanted, they are, 
so to speak, ‘ ground’ ina huge prayer-wheel. In 
this temple hangs the largest bell which has ever 
been hung (the famous bell of Moscow has never 
been lifted off the ground); it is twenty-five feet 
high, weighs ninety thousand pounds, and is 
covered with the finest carving. 

The private life of the Chinese is, especially at 
Pekin, so profound a mystery for Europeans, that 
there is nothing to interest them in the city except 
its architecture and ornamentation, which, though 
most curious and ingenious, does not appeal to any 
of the tastes or sentiments of western peoples. There 
is always food for the imagination in the contem- 


plation of the outside of objects whose interior is | 


‘forbidden,’ and thus the traveller looks longingly 
at the inclosure of the sacred city, which he must 
never pass, and dreams of the treasures which it is 
said to contain—the golden columns, the silver 
mats, the furniture incrusted with fine pearls ; but 
what he sees is a very rude case for such a jewel. 
As for the famous Me-chan, a very third-rate 
pagoda in Siam is more splendid, externally, than 
the sacred dwelling of the Son of Heaven. At 
Pekin, external ornament, or even decency, is not 
regarded as desirable. The city is sedulously 
divided into the noble and military, the trading 
and the poor quarters, and in the former it is 
etiquette to conceal all curiosity concerning 
strangers. After a while, the traveller learns to 
recognise the rank of the mandarins by the 
arrangement of the movable wheels of their 
carriages. The more ‘blue-button’ or ‘ red-button’ 
a mandarin is, the farther the wheels are removed 
from the centre of the huge machine. The palan- 
quin is a far easier vehicle than the jingling, jolt- 
ing carriages, but the use of it is sedulously re- 
stricted to princes and ministers, 

The middle-class and poor quarters of the town 
have something picturesque about them in the 
midst of much which is horrible. They consist of 
one interminable winding street, with an impos- 
sible name, in which there are three hundred shops 
with scarlet boards hanging upon poles before them, 
covered with gilded inscriptions, and where only 
animation exists in Pekin. The motley scene is 
crowded with carts, palanquins, camels, mules, 
coolies, Chinamen, buying, selling, poking about 
and examining all sorts of merchandise, myriads of 
children, and old men pushing their way to the 
waste grounds near the walls, that they may proudly 
fly the kites whose cords they hold in their 
hands. Absurd as the notion of kite-flying as a 
national pastime seems to us, it is interesting 
to learn to what a pitch of perfection the manu- 
facture of the familiar toy has been carried. M. 
de Beauvoir says: ‘I have seen in numerous 
instances a kite which becomes a flying dragon, a 
flying eagle, or a flying mandarin, seven yards in 
circumference, lighted, and given motion and 
gesture” They construct these wonderful things 
without tails, a peculiarity which implies extra- 
ordinary art; and so dexterously manage their 
equilibrium, that they rise calmly, steadily, with- 
out any of the jerks of our kite-flying, and float, 
glittering like stars, vertically above the head of 
the cord-holder. They fit a kind of olian 
apparatus to them, almost imperceptibly small, 
which imitates the songs of birds or the voices of 


men, and, when the air is crowded with kites 
produces a tremendous noise; and they send 
‘messengers’ up the cords with an incomprehen- 
sible dexterity. Another singular musical inven- 
tion deserves special notice. They make tiny 
olian harps hardly heavier than soap-bubbles, 
but beautifully worked, and affix them to the 
tails of doves and pigeons, fastening them to the 
two central feathers ; as the birds strike the air, 
it resounds through their harps, loudly or patheti- 
cally, according to the speed of their flight. Nor 
are these tiny triumphs of ingenuity merely 
mechanical inutilities, like so many Chinese curios ; 
they serve to save the birds from the claws of the 
vultures which swoop in ominous flocks above 
the bastions, 

Outside the trading quarter commence the 
horrors of the ancient capital; and the unwary 
traveller, following the multitude peacefully pur- 
suing their way, entirely indifferent dhmanileen, 
and unconscious that strangers may not be so 
enviably constituted, finds himself in the Avenue 
of Executions, which is simply the junction between 
two of the main thoroughfares. The whole appar- 
atus of justice consists of a shed and a bench, in 
front of which groups of condemned criminals are 
ranged, whose heads the executioner strikes off, 
each with one blow of his sword. There is no 
ceremony, no guard, no solemnity; the people 
pass by, unconcerned ; and when the daily batch 
of victims has been despatched,.a butcher takes the 

lace of the executioner, and exhibits joints of 
eef and mutton on the bench still wet with human 
blood. <A little beyond this barbarously simple 
slaughter-house, the decapitated heads are exposed 
in the open street, in wicker baskets, inserted into 
iron sockets. A slip of paper is attached to each 
of these ghastly heads, ot eyes and mouth are 
open, with the following inscription : ‘ Justice has 
punished theft.’ Nor is this the worst. The heads 
are not buried after their exposure ; removed from 
their baskets by the crowd of leprous and blind 
beggars, who assemble daily upon the famous 
‘Bridge of Tears’—a fine antique structure in 
marble—they are salted, and eaten! This one 
horrid fact alone should make us hope that Pekin 
may not live for the predicted century. The 
great augmentation of commerce of late years, the 
dual breaking of the barrier of exclusiveness, 
and the establishment of wise counsellors about 
the young emperor, lead us to hope that better 
days may be coming, and that Pekin may not be 
buried in its own dust, but may arise, and shake 
it off. Revolutions such as that which is accom- 
plishing itself in Japan are, happily, infectious. 

The Mongols—who despise the Chinese, and 
employ their own national name ‘ Mongol’ as the 
sole mode of expressing the idea of courage and 
virtue—come to Pekin to sell horses, and shee 
with long wool, and flat wide tails. The Mongo 
caravans are highly picturesque, as they traverse 
the dusty desert, on which the traveller falls in 
with them on his way to see one of the wonders 
of the world, the Great Wall of China, These 
caravans are marshalled after the immemorial 
fashion of the East; headed by a chief, to be 
recognised by his arms ; the men perched between 
the humps of the camels, who walk in single 
file, each fastened by the head to the tail of the 
preceding one, and slowly swinging the long 
pendent bell of bronze, painted scarlet, which 
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hangs at his neck. The men are fierce, proud- 
looking, and handsome, and their dress is imposing. 
It consists of long robes of red leather, lined with 
thick furs, and immense caps of bearskin, with 
strange coral ornaments. 

On the second day’smarch towards the Great Wall, 
the travellers reach ‘the fortified city of Tchang- 
Piu-Tchao,’ and find it is a filthy hamlet with mud 
walls. Next morning they come to the five majestic 
gates of the Valley of the Tombs of the Emperors. 
This valley, which is all sand, is shut in on the 
other side . an amphitheatre of lofty mountains, 
at whose feet, surrounded by green trees, stand 
thirteen gigantic tombs, arranged in a semicircle. 
The long avenue which extends from the entrance 
of the valley to the tomb of the first emperor, a 
distance of three miles, is marked out, first by 
winged columns of white marble, then by two 
ranges of sculptured animals of colossal size : 
camels, elephants, hippopotami, lions fifteen feet 
high, and each cut out of a single block of granite, 
winged dragons, a number of other animals, and 
then twelve emperors three times the size of life, 
helmed and cuirassed. What superhuman labour 
does this wonderful avenue imply ! Well may M. 
de Beauvoir remind us that the men of the age which 
saw those blocks of granite rolled into the midst 
of that sandy plain, must have been men who did 
not consume their lives, like the Chinamen of to- 
day, in gambling and opium-smoking dens, At 
the end of the avenue are the tombs: each is a 
temple, in which white and pink marble, porphyry, 
and carved teak-wood are blended in a tasteful 
harmony, and with grand, severe lines, very rare 
in Chinese architecture. The austere splendour of 
these funereal palaces has undergone no change for 
nine hundred years; since an entire people in 
mourning escorted the golden coffin 6f the Ming 
emperor on its road between the colossi in granite, 
the ‘howlers’ flung themselves down and grovelled 
before his tomb, and the diggers who laid his ashes 
in the dust they had dug into were slain upon 
the spot, lest the secret of the treasures buried with 
him should be betrayed. 

One more night, and Nang-kao is passed, and a 
wild dark gorge is entered, formed by precipitous 
mountain sides and the dry bed of a torrent ; this 
gorge opens into a rocky valley, most majestic and 

orbidding. A chain of walls, surmounted by high 
turrets and crenulations, runs along the top of the 
terrible rocks, following their sinuosities like a 
serpent, far out of sight. At first, the traveller 
thinks this is the Great Wall; but when he has 
advanced far upon the difficult road through the 
valley, he sees the sun shining on two other parallel 
walls, side by side upon the extreme crest of the 
tremendous rocks, and standing out in clear profile 
against the sky. One more plunge into a deep dark 

, whence the traveller em upon a sheet 
of ice, to find himself confronted by two scarlet 
kiosks, perched like eagles’ nests on the summits 
of two black rocks, which form a natural gate to a 
new pass. Flocks of wild ducks and geese fly 
screaming overhead; for many leagues around, not 
a human being is visible. little later, and he 
has reached the bastion which separates Mongolia 
from China. Its base and its windows are slightly 
dilapidated ; but the Great Wall, which rises 
abruptly on the right and left, and winds, ‘a fan- 
tastic stone serpent, along the crest of the principal 
chain, and over the hills and far away, with its 


square towers rising at intervals, to break the 
undulating line, until it passes out of sight in the 
dim distance, is in perfect repair. As the hands 
of the builders left it, two thousand years ago, it 
stands to-day. 


A LEFT-HANDED JOB 
‘T NEVER saw but one literal gaucherte in my life,’ 
said Frank Delamere, as we leaned over the bul- 
warks and watched the quaint old houses of Panama 
melting into the receding background of forest ; 
‘and this was how it happened. On my first visit 
to New Orleans, I fell in with an Englishman of 
the name of Montfort. I had got lost—no very 
difficult matter in a town like that—and was 


sasking my way of a nigger, who seemed to know 


rather less about it than I did myself, when, luckily 
for me, this fellow Montfort happened to pass by. 
The moment he saw that I was at a loss, he stepped 
forward, and very politely offered to pilot me; 
which he did, going considerably out of his way 
to do it. When we got to my hotel, of course I 
couldn’t well do less than ask him in; we got 
talking, and his talk amused me somehow, so 
that, when he got up to go, I begged him to look 
me up again when he had nothing better to do. 
He did so, and in a little while we became pretty inti- 
mate—as intimate, at least, as any one poe get 
to be with him. Not that he was what you would 
call reserved ; he would talk freely enough about 
the things he had seen and done, and the strange 
places he had visited, and the strange people he 
fad met; but when you came to think it all over 
afterwards, you would begin to notice that he had 
not said a word about who he was, or where he 
came from, or what he did; and although we 
were so constantly together, I knew no more of 
him the last day than on the first. 

‘Another of his queer ways was doing things 
that nobody else aid and not doing things that 
everybody else did ; and that, too, not at all like 
an affectation, but as if it came quite natural to 
him. He used to walk the most unheard-of 
distances in the heat of the day, when all the 
rest of the town was having a siesta; and to go 
to bed early in the evening, just when every one 
else was going out; and to get up early in the 
morning, just when every one else was going to 
bed. Then, on the other hand, he neither smoked 
nor drank, never played cards, and (which was 
even more astounding to the New Orleansers) never 
made love! At New Orleans, you know, you make 
love to every woman you meet, as a matter of 
course ; but this fellow (though, to do him justice, 
he was always perfectly polite to them) seemed 
hardly to know whether they were women or men! 

‘You mustn’t suppose from all this, though, 
that he was unpopular. Let a fellow once get a 
character for that sort of thing, and it’s ten to one 
the women like him all the better for it. Then, 
too, his feats in the athletic line, and the reports 
that were afloat of, his wonderful adventures, and, 
above all, the kind of mystery that enveloped him, 
were great points in his favour. He wasn’t orna- 
mental, certainly—a square, heavy-built fellow, . 
with a big lumpy forehead, and a long hooked nose, 
and a hard mouth half-covered with thick mous- 
tache and beard ; but he had a strange, out-of-the- 
way, picturesque style of talking that was rather 


attractive: and with all he had seen, and all he 
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had read, he was worth listening to. But it will 
save you a great infliction, if, instead of describing 
him any further, I just quote you part of a con- 
versation we had one day. 

“T suppose you’ll be here some time yet ?” said I. 

“ Not likely,” he answered: “I’ve been here six 
weeks already, and that’s too long for any man to 
stay in one place, without some special object. 
New scenery renews individuals, just as new blood 
renews races ; and besides, I’ve been far too com- 
fortable here as it is.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean?” asked I, fairly 
puzzled. 

“T mean,” answered he, “that too much ease 
relaxes the muscles of the mind as well as those 
of the body: you need hard work, and danger, and 
adversity, to come and one cold water on you, and 
rub you down with rough towels, and stir your 
blood into action once more. When oe goes 
wrong with me, it’s just like a shower-bath ; after 
the first shock, I feel ten times fresher and stronger 
than ever; but prolonged enjoyment, with nothing 
to ruffle it, is not good for any one. Just think 
what a burden life would be, if there were nothing 
to fight against !” 

" Well,” said I (I really couldn’t help it), “there ’s 
no fear but you’ll have enough to fight against, 
if you always go slap in the teeth of established 
usages as you’ve done here !” 

“Very true,” he answered, as coolly as if I had 
paid him a compliment. “I can’t expect every 
one to think as I do, and very likely it would be 
a bad thing if they did. But when a thing has got 
to be done, done it must be !” 

‘TI can’t give you an idea of the way he brought 
out that last sentence ; every word sounded like a 
nail knocked into a wall. I didn’t say any more 
to him that time. _ 

‘Now I must tell you, that at this time the belle 
of New Orleans was a certain Miss Georgiana de 
Courcy, the handsomest girl, and the greatest 
heiress in Louisiana, and—what counts for a good 
deal in the Southern States—of one of the oldest 
families in the South. She was certainly a splen- 
did woman—without an atom of heart or con- 
science, beautiful as a leopard, vain as a peacock, 
and greedy of admiration as—well, as a woman ; 
one of the finest creatures altogether that I ever saw 
in my life! Well, as you may imagine, before she 
had been in town a month, all the young swells of 
the place were at her feet ; and the most ardent of 
all was a young Frenchman, Henri Le Vaillant by 
name, a man of good family, and originally of good 
fortune ; but he had coutrived to run through such 
a lot of it before he came of age, that, as Paddy 
says in the song, 


When he came to man’s estate, 
It was all the estate he had. 


This being the case, it was only natural that he 
should think it a good idea to recoup himself by 
winning the favour (and fortune) of Miss De 
Courcy ; and, to give the devil his due, he was 
just the man to make any girl like him if he had a 
mind that way. To begin with: he was a very 
handsome feilow—slim and graceful as any statue 
in Rome, and with that beaudé du diable which you 
see so often among high-caste Frenchmen; then 
he could sing first-rate songs, and dance like any 
Taglioni ; and, to crown all, he was the best rider, 
and, what was more to the purpose, the best fencer 


in the town. Indeed, he had pinked so many men 
in various quarrels, that his chums, in a kind of 
chaff upon his double capacity of lady-killer and 
duellist, nicknamed him “ Perce-cceur.” So when 
it was known that “the Pierce-heart” had got his 
eye upon Miss De Courcy, you may think that her 
other ee began to feel rather put about. 

‘Now it so happened that I had brought an in- 
troduction to the girl’s father, Colonel De Courcy, 
whom she ruled as completely as she ruled eve 
one else, and he had invited me to a grand ball 
that they gave a little after my arrival. It was at 
this ball that I got my first sight of Le Vaillant— 
a slight, delicate-featured man, with a little black 
moustache, but supple as a greyhound, and active 
as a tiger. Of course, he was horribly conceited, 
as these fellows always are ; but barring that, he 
struck me as rather pleasant company, and I 
couldn’t help thinking, that if he really meant 
business as regarded the De Courcy, he stood well 
to make his game. 

‘ Well, the ball was like every other ball—plenty 
of heat, and crush, and chatter ; lots of dancing 
and flirting, and ices and champagne ; a few people 
worth talking to, and a great many better worth 
leaving alone. About two in the morning (having 
just made my escape from a dreadful woman who 

ad never been to Paris, and would insist upon 
knowing all about it), I went out upon the veran- 
dah to recover myself, and came bump against 
another man who was just coming in. I turned 
round to apologise, and saw—Montfort ! 

‘I don’t think I was ever more taken aback in 
all my life. Here was a fellow who neither danced, 
drank, nor flirted—who always went to bed at ten, 
and didn’t know a woman from a milestone—cro 
ping up all at once in the middle of a ball! It 
was Saul among the prophets with a vengeance ! 

“Hollo, Montfort !” said I, “isn’t this rather a 
violation of your principles ?” 

“What would you have? One must do in Rome 
as the Romans do. Here it’s the fashion to go to 
balls, and I go to them. In the Andes, where I’m 
going presently, it’s the fashion to climb peaks 
and scramble along rock-ledges, and I shall climb 
and scramble with the rest. Good-night—I must 
be going.” 

‘This (as poor Dickens says somewhere) was 
“pilin’ it up rayther too mountaynious.” The idea 
of Montfort, of all men on earth, doing a thing 
because other people did it, was a little too good ; 
I’d as soon have believed in Tom Sayers joining 
the Peace Society. And my doubts were not 
dispelled by a fragment of conversation which I 
overheard just then from two men who were stand- 
ing on the verandah a little way off. 

“Who was that fellow who was out here just 
now with Miss De Courcy ?” ’ 

“Don’t know; but I fancy it’s the same man 
who takes those wonde walks—Moffat, ox 
Montfort, or some such name.” 

“Well, he seemed to be making the most of his 
time anyhow.” And the two passed on. 

‘As for me, I went home very much out of 
temper with myself. I had been wont to brag that 
nobody could throw dust in my -“ ; and yet this 
fellow Montfort had done it as thoroughly as one 
man ever did to another, To judge by present 
appearances, his former show of asceticism must 
have been all humbug ; and upon my word, I was 
rather sorry for it. To me this man was a kind of 
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rare specimen—a Codex Sinaiticus, a new hiero- 

lyphic ; and I valued him as Professor Tischen- 

orf might value the one, or Sir Henry Rawlinson 
the other. In this easy-going age, bristling with 
every conceivable invention for making men indo- 
lent and luxurious, it was something to find even 
one living creature who seemed to defy, without an 
effort, every temptation that can assail humanity ; 
and now it appeared all at once that he wasn’t the 
man I took him for. The only thing to be done 
was to find out at once how the case really stood ; 
so, directly after breakfast, I posted off to Mont- 
fort’s quarters, and found him sitting near the 
window (as fresh as if he’d been in bed all night) 
writing a letter with his left hand. 

“Hollo!” said I, “is your right arm paralysed 
with handing lemonade ?” 

“No; but it’s as well to keep in practice, in 
case I should hurt the other hand. That’s one 
thing my travels have taught me—to be as handy 
with my left as with my right.” 

“Why, do you mean to say that you can throw, 
and carve, and write, and handle a cue or a single- 
stick, as well with one hand as with the other?” 

“ Pretty nearly, so far as I’ve tried yet: one of 
these days I’ll give you a specimen.” 

‘(So he did—in a way [I little dreamed of.) 

“ Well, look here,” said I, coming to the point, 
“aren’t you a pretty fellow to be by way of never 
making love, and all that sort of thing—and then 
to go walking on a verandah at two in the morning 
with the prettiest girl in the town ?” 

‘ As I spoke, I looked keenly in his face for some 
sign of confusion. I might as well have looked at 
the Great Sphinx. . 

“ Ah, you think I’m in love with Miss De 
Courcy ?” said he, with a quiet laugh. “Well, 
you’re not the only one who does me the honour 
to hold that opinion ; but you rate my good taste 
too high. The young lady is an extremely interest- 
ing study ; but as for my admiring her, happily 
even public opinion cannot turn that fiction into 
a fact !” 

“Do you mean to tell me, then,” cried I, “that 
you can’t fall in love, even if you tried ?” 

“TI mean to tell you,” he answered, drawing him- 
self up, and looking really d for the moment, 
“that I should not count life worth having, if I 
were overcome, even for one moment, by any 
influence that I could not shake off, which is what 
I understand by love. The test pleasure of 
life, take my word for it, is the free use of one’s 
th d I, half-jok 

“T suppose, then,” said I, -joking, “that if 
you did fall in love, and she pe fast and loose 
with you, you’d kill yourself?” 

“Not myself,’ he answered very quietly; and 
then he put away his writing, and asked me to 
come out for a stroll. And so the subject dropped. 
But I now began to suspect (not for the first time) 
that my friend Montfort wasn’t quite right in the 
head ; and when you hear the rest of the story, 
I think you’ll agree with me. 

‘Well, for about a month after that, everything 
went on as usual. The season was well in by this 
time, and I had my hands full—balls, uerades, 
musical soirées, private theatricals, and what not. 
Once or twice I lighted upon Montfort in the very 
thick of it; but for the most part he seemed 
rather to fight shy of going about, in spite of his 
theory about “doing as the Romans did.” How- 


ever, he occupied a good deal of my attention just 
then; for, to tell the truth, I was rather riled at 
the way he had thrown dust in my eyes ; and I 
determined to find out, by hook or by crook, 
whether he were really spoony on the De Courey 
or not. But I might as well have saved myself 
the trouble, for, look as sharp as I might, I was 
just as wise at the end of the month as at the 

eginning. One thing I found out, though—that 
Montfort and Le Vaillant liked each other about as 
well as a badger and a terrier, and that the least 
thing would kindle a row between them. Le 
Vaillant had managed, by dint of his duelling 
renown, to exact a kind of deference from every- 
body he knew; whereas Montfort made no more 
of him than if he had been a crossing-sweeper, 
and, indeed, had rather shut him up once or 
twice, when he began to brag a little too ex- 
tensively. Now, I needn’t tell you that you 
may do anything to a Frenchman rather than 
make him look small before a whole roomful of 
people, especially when half of them are ladies. 

hen, again, Le Vaillant’s blustering ways riled 
Montfort ; and so, bit by bit, they came to hate 
each other like poison. 

‘Now, I vol ¥) tell you that while all this was 
going on, I had become rather thick with Colonel 

e Courcy, Georgiana’s father; not that I had 
any idea of her, but at that time I was rather mad 
on sporting, and the old colonel seemed to have 
hunted and shot every beast that came out of the 
Ark. So, pretty nearly every other day, I used 
to stroll up there, and find the old boy sitting in 
his garden over a weed and a mint-julep ; and we 
would have a long palaver about the big game, 
and the best spots for finding them. Well, one 
afternoon, about five weeks after that ball I was 
speaking of, I turned up in the colonel’s en, 
but didn’t find him in his usual place; and I was 
just thinking of going up to the house to look for 

im, when, all at once, just on the other side of 
the high shrubbery behind which I was standing, 
I heard voices; and they were the voices of Miss 
De Courcy and—Montfort! 

‘Of course, you'll say I was a confounded snob 
for listening, and I don’t deny it; but, at the same 
time, I could no more help it than I could help 
breathing. Through the leaves, I could see them 
standing in the side-walk ; and though they spoke 
low, I heard every word. 

“Mr Montfort,” says she, “I have a great 
favour to ask of you; and although people call 
you ungallant, I cannot believe that you will be 
— as to refuse me. Will you do what I 
as 

(‘Talk of witchcraft! you should have heard her 
voice, and seen the look she gave! It was enough 
to drive a man stark mad ; and I know it made me 
tingle all over, as if I’d fallen into a bed of nettles.) 

“T await your commands,” says Montfort, as 
coolly as if he’d been reading Euclid. (I couldn’t 
have done it in his place, I know that !) 

“Well,” says she, “I find that Mr Le Vaillant 
—that young Frenchman whom you met here the 
other day—has been shewing to ‘all his friends a 
likeness of myself, which I was foolish enough to 
give him, and has the insolence to boast of it, as 
if—as if I had—in short, as if more importance 
might be attached to it than it really deserves.” 
(The way she did that little bit of bashfulness 
would have made her fortune on the stage.) “You 
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are the only man whom I can trust to check his 
impertinence, for all the rest seem afraid of him. 
May I count upon you to defend my reputation?” 

‘She took both his hands in hers (I suppose to 
add emphasis to her petition), and cast her eyes on 
the ground. It was well that she did; for there 
came over Montfort’s face such a look of killing 
contempt as made me fairly shake. He drew him- 
self up, as if he could have trampled her under his 
feet ; and for that moment he looked really splen- 
did—just as I had seen him look when I chaffed 
him about being in love with her, the morning 
after the ball. 

“T am at your service,” says he, bowing; and 
with that away he went, without another word. 
As forme, I stood like a fool for good five minutes, 
before I could recollect myself, the whole thing 
took me so aback. This was worse than I had ever 
dreamed of. All that I ever bargained for was a 
little flare-up between Montfort and the French- 
man, which would blow over and leave all clear 
me; but here was a far more serious business. 

ether the De Courcy had got tired of having Le 
Vaillant always hanging after her, and wanted to 
get rid of him, or whether it was only her con- 
founded vanity that was tickled at the idea of set- 
ting men fighting about her, I can’t tell; but I’ve 
always thought (though it seems a horrible thing 
to say of any woman) that she was riled at Mont- 
fort for not bowing down to her as every one else 
did, and that she meant to punish him by getting 
him knocked on the head, Look at it whic way 
I would, it was a very bad business. Apart from 
my liking for Montfort, I couldn’t abide the thought 
of an Englishman being killed by a Frenchman, 
and the whole town crowing over it, as they’d be 
sure to do. And yet—how was I to stop it? I 
and the other two men were invited that very day 
to dine with some Virginian bigwig (Fortescue, I 
think his name was), and then to go to a ball that 
Colonel De Courcy was giving the same evening ; 
so that even if they missed each other at one place, 
they were sure to meet at the other. Altogether, 
it really seemed as if the powers of mischief had 
contrived it; and I went home feeling bad all 
over. 

‘Well, to Fortescue’s I went, and didn’t manage 
to get near Montfort till dinner was done; but 
when we turned out to have our smoke in the 
garden (a famous big place, with a fountain in the 
middle, and dark shrubberies all round hung with 
coloured lamps, just like a scene in a theatre), I 
got hold of him, and drew him into conversation, 
meaning at least to stick by him all the evening, in 
case of anything rigrny 3 But just then, as ill- 
luck would have it, who should come swaggering 
past but that beast Le Vaillant, with his chorus of 
worshippers about him, and, of course, he must 
bring out Miss De Courcy’s likeness, and begin 
bragging about it before them all. 

“Thus it is that we Frenchmen win the day,” 
said he, in his boastful way ; Be or is pos- 
sible to those who dare! It is only those who hang 
back that get nothing, like those English cowards 
in the Crimea!” 

‘I jumped up like a shot at that, you may be 
sure; but Montfort was before me. With one 
stride he was through the circle, and confronted 
the Frenchman, looking him full in the eyes. 

“ Did I understand Monsieur to say,” asked he, 
bowing, “that the English are cowards ?” 


“T did,” answered the other, looking up at him 
insolently. 

“ You lie, then !” says Montfort, and gave him a 
slap in the face with his open hand, that echoed all 
over the garden like a pistol-shot. 

‘ Then there was a row, if you like! Everybody 
ran forward at once, shouting and screaming, In 
an instant the two had their coats off, and were 
standing face to face, each with a small-sword in 
his hand, on the bit of smooth turf beside the foun- 
tain. It was evident, as soon as they began, that 
Le Vaillant was the better swordsman of the two ; 
and in a few minutes (just as I had feared), Mont- 
fort got a thrust through the arm, below the elbow, 
that made him drop his weapon. Of course all Le 
Vaillant’s chums shouted for joy ; but how they 
stared when Montfort coolly twisted his handker- 
chief round his right arm, drew the knot with his 
teeth, took up the sword in his left hand, and said 
quietly : “En garde, Monsieur !” 

‘It was then, for the first time, that the French- 
man began to look disturbed; and certainly there 
was something awful in this dogged, bloodthirsty 

ersistency, which no pain or danger could shake. 

wo or three of Le Vaillant’s party tried to protest, 
but the others overruled them, and the fight began 
again. The two faces were a sight: Le Vaillant 
looked like a wolf in a trap—full of a kind of 
frightened fury ; Montfort’s face was quiet, and 
cold as marble, but with a look of grim satisfaction 
on it, as if he were sure of his man at last. And 
so, indeed, he was. In those days, the French 
schools didn’t generally teach their men how to 
meet a left-handed attack ; and Le Vaillant, who 
had never seen anything of the sort before, was 
fairly puzzled. His breath began to fail, his hand 
hom! and at last, as he overreached himself in 
making a thrust, Montfort sprang in, and went 
clean through him, from breast to back. Then, 
picking up the miniature, he flung his coat loose 
over his shoulders, and flew out of the garden like 
a wild-cat. I followed him as hard as I could pelt 
(you know I couldn’t tell what he might do in the 
mad fit that seemed to be on him), and I tell you 
that in all my life I never had such a run. He 
never slackened once till he got to Colonel De 
Courey’s, where the ball was just at its height ; 
and there, he bolted through the gate, burst into 
the ball-room, right through the midst of the 
dancers, and, rushing up to where Miss De Courcy 
was standing, flung the miniature at her feet. 

‘Talk of theatres !—that scene beat ’em all. 
Everybody seemed turned to stone ; and several 
ladies fainted outright, without any one minding 
them. And well they might. Montfort was white 
as a corpse, in spite of his hard run ; his clothes 
were all splashed with blood ; his right arm hung 
down at his side ; and his face glared as if he were 
mad. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” he asked, in a voice as if 
some one were choking him. “ You commanded, 
and I have obeyed you. Take your likeness” (he 
crushed it with his heel as he spoke), “and so 
perish every memorial of the woman who dared to 
weigh her caprice against the life of a brave man !” 

‘He looked round upon the company—who were 
all standing like statues—as if he could strike them 
dead on the spot, and then vanished into the dark- 
ness, like an evil spirit. 

‘I never saw or heard of him after that night: 
but he had his revenge, if that did him any good. 
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The De Courcy never got over the fright he gave 
her ; she fell into a decline, and died eighteen 
months later; and her father wasn’t long in follow- 
ing oo then, what do you say to a hand at 
écarté 


THE TREASURES OF THE HILLS. 


Ix the days when the fairies were dancing on the 
greensward, the gnomes and genii of the mountains 
were gloomily keeping guard over the treasures of 
the earth, far down in the dark mines of glittering 
diamonds, gold, and silver. The fairies have dis- 
appeared, and the homes of the genii have been 
ruthlessly invaded by men who covet a participation 
in their riches. Among the many sources of gold 
which have been discovered within the last twenty 
years, there are probably no more productive de- 
posits than the auriferous regions of the ancient 
river-courses in the American states west of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the barren regions of the Sierra 
Nevada, in California, and in the portion of terri- 
tory acquired by the United States’ government, 
called New Mexico. Here it was the musty old 
Spanish chroniclers declared gold and silver to be 
more abundant than in Peru ; and even now the 
Indians of the district around the Colorado use 
golden bullets, and do not hesitate to put four such 
into a rabbit. But they are wary and close. They 
decline to give information as to where they get 
their precious supplies, though they bring into 
Arizona masses of pure gold as large as the palm of 
the hand, and assure their eager listeners that they 
know places in the mountains where the surface of 
the ground is covered with heavy yellow stones. 

Other adventurers, penetrating into the sierras, 
brought the news to San Francisco that tons of 
silver were to be found in rich veins on the ledges 
of the rocks ; and a mania seized the whole popu- 
lation. The ore was seen piled up in the streets, 
and everybody was buying so many feet in districts 
they knew nothing about. Young ladies refused 
the hand of any lover who had not a claim ; and, 
in return, he asked : ‘Are you in the “ Wild Cat” 
or the “ Legitimate ?”’ Nothing was heard but 
‘Reese River, ‘ Arizona” ‘Silver Bricks, and 
One was firm, another lively, a 
third = and a fourth had risen to eighty 
dollars. No wonder that speculation and ruin 
followed many an unwary purchaser; and that 
hunger, the bowie-knife, and the rifle awaited 
those who ventured into that desolate region. 

Still the fact remains without contradiction, that 
the metallic deposits are unequalled in the world, 
and capitalists cannot understand why it is that 
with ore yielding so large a are of silver the 
dividend should be so small. No doubt the fraud 
and mismanagement have been great, but this may 
wr be accounted for by the great expense of 

iving in a country where agriculture is almost 
unknown, and provisions have to be carted over 
the sierras, where roads are none ; and also by the 
enormous wages paid to the miners. Hay seldom 
costs less than from forty to a hundred dollars a 
ton. There are few flour-mills in the country, and 
those wise men who have turned their attention to 
growing vegetables and cereals have reaped a larger 
fortune than the miners themselves. In fact, the 
climate and the soil are so well suited to vegetation, 


that nothing is wanting but a good system of irri- 
gation to turn the thousands of acres now covered 
with sage-bushes into a flourishin en. 

Water is also the desideratum for gold-washing 
for the hydraulic system is gradually supersedi 
the older fashion of the pan, the pick, and the 
shovel. Necessarily, the cost is at first immense ; 
the streams must be diverted from their course, and 
brought over many miles of country, through wooden 
or iron pipes, which are supported in the valleys by 
pillars of wood. The effect is tremendous. Imagine 
forty thousand gallons a day led to the mine, and 
falling on to the banks of auriferous earth through 
pipes two or three hundred feet high. The force 
of the water undermines the bank, overhanging 
masses fall, and the water, penetrating through the 
smallest particle of earth, throws aside the large 
boulders, floats away the sand, and leaves the pure 
gold resting on the rock which forms its bed. A 
single man can direct the pipe, and thus save the 
work of many hundred miners. 

A theo bs been started with respect to the 
origin of the gold, as arising from the melting of 
the huge glaciers which long ago formed a part of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. These, graduall 
dissolving, brought down the smooth boulders, wit 
the gravel and sand in which the gold is found. 
In the warmer region, they became the fountains 
for those ancient rivers, the beds of which are far 
above the present level: they existed long enough 
for the unexampled accumulation of auriferous 
deposits which, by subsequent processes of nature, 
have been laid bare. Geologists find that the 
mining districts of the Pacific are in regular zones : 
the coast-line contains quicksilver, tin, and chromic 
iron; the Sierra Nevada and Oregon belt has 
copper in the lower, and gold in the middle line, 
extending far into Alaska, where the gold is mixed 
with quartz ; stretching southward into Mexico, is 
the chain of silver mines ; and to the east, towards 
the Colorado and Wyoming, the gold is again well 
defined. 

But for those who care little for the speculation 
of mining, there is much to attract in these wild 
countries, supposing you are prepared to travel by 
the stage, through dust, bad roads, hills, and hot 
sunshine. The feats in horse-flesh performed in a 
journey over the sierras are worth talking of ; and 
only a most experienced driver can be trusted to 
take his passengers in safety on a road abounding 
in holes and pit enough to swallow up a thou- 
sand horses—passing on the sides of hills, into deep 
cafions, through the midst of dark pine forests, 
where the horses seem to be plunging over preci- 
pices. The scenery of the American river in 
spring is truly alpine—torrents of snow-water 
burst from the ravines, falling into the depths 
below ; limpid springs murmur over the rocks ; 
the sun gleams through the trees, and the wild 
flowers exhale their sweet odours, Rising towards 
the summit, the scene changes to a weird besntg— 
the trees, blown by the tempests, are sc: and 
bare of leaves; enormous boulders of rock over- 
hang the road, and threaten to overwhelm those 
beneath. 

A timorous passenger, with his hair on end, 
inquires : ‘ Driver, is there any danger?’ ‘Danger! 
of coorse there’s danger ! Supposing that ’ere rock 


was shook loose by the rattlin’ ov this ’ere stage, 


what d@’ ye think ’ud be the consequences?’ 
really can’t say; possibly it would crush the stage. 
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‘No, it wouldn’t crush it, but it ‘ud make sich a 
squash of it, that bones wouldn't count. Your 
bones and my bones, an’ the bones ov three 
assengers above, an’ four behind, an’ nine down 

low, ’ud be all squashed, and the verdic’ of 
eorner’s inquest ’ud be: “Eighteen men, six 
horses, an’ a Pioneer Stage, squashed by the above 
stone.”’? ‘Good gracious!’ said the. alarmed 
listener, turning as white as a sheet: ‘let me 
down at the next station.’ 

But to those who venture forward, the view 
over Lake Valley will well repay their courage. 
True, the ~_ plunges over narrow bridges, along 
the edges of precipices a thousand feet deep, 
through forests of pine and banks of granite, with 
scenery surpassing Switzerland and Norway. This 
lake was formerly called Bigler, after a governor 
of California, but it was changed to the old Indian 
name of Lake Tahoe ; and its wonderful advantages 
as a summer resort have been at last acknowledged. 
Its singularly clear water lies in the bosom of the 
Sierra Ni oo six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, amid the most exquisite scenery and -pure 
air, and is well stocked with trout, which are netted 
in abundance by the fishermen on the banks, and 
plenty of game in the environs, The Americans 
are taking it up with their usual enterprise, and 
comfortable hotels, billiard-rooms, and baths are 
erected, so as to make it a rival of the fashion- 
able watering-places. A new road has been made 
along the shores, which equal Como in beauty ; 
and after another heavy pull, and a long descent, 
the last of the sierra passes is overcome, and you 
reach the mining cities of Carson and Virginia. 

The scene is strangely altered. Gold-Hill is 
riddled and honey-combed with shafts and tunnels ; 
swarthy, bearded, and dust-covered men are busy 
at work, digging, hoisting, smelting. Immense 
freight-wagons are labouring through the heavy 
roads with their ponderous loads of ore for the 
inills, or with the necessaries of life for the miners ; 
noisy steam-engines blacken the air with their 
smoke ; carpenters are building new shanties ; 
bill-stickers are pasting their announcements of 
auctions, theatres, and saloons; news-boys are 
crying the latest telegrams, and _stage-coaches 
are dashing off for Francisco or Reese; silver 
bricks, es, and account- books crowd the 
merchants’ counters. There is a passion for 
advertising in Virginia ; the streets and hill-sides 
are pasted over with flaming bills. A small shanty 
informs you: ‘Look here! for fifty cents you can 
get a good square meal at the Howling Wilderness 
Saloon:’ meaning a substantial repast of pork, 
beans, onions, and cabbage, fit for a hungry miner. 
A Jew’s clothing-store has this: ‘ Now or never! 
Cheapest coats in the world!! Pants given 
away!!! Walk in, Gents.’ Unfortunately, the 
drinking establishments are too numerous ; many 
spend whole days in these places, drinking, 
quarrelling, and using the most frightful language : 
indeed, the society is far from select, and the 
rowdies of America crowd to these mining cities 
to fleece their fellow-men with cards, dice, and 
other not very creditable pastimes. 

A few miles beyond the mines of Bodie lies 
Lake Mono, the Dead Sea of the west. Nothing 
ean be grander than the scenery around it; 
mountain after mountain rolls off in the distance, 
like the waves of an angry sea; the higher peaks 
covered with snow; and trees, rocks, and islands 


varying the foreground. Myriads of aquatic fowl 
sport on its waters ; but the shore is incrusted with 

kali, and weeds, branches, and stones are beauti- 
fully covered with it, and present the appearance 
of coral. Arches, domes, white columns like 
ruined temples, ornament the shore ; produced by 
the chemical action of the water, which is frequently 
forced up through the fissures by subterranean 
heat. No fish or insect has yet been discovered in 
the lake, excepting a kind of worm, the larve of 
flies, which are laid on the waters, and creep on to 
the shore, where they lie a vast mass two feet high 
for miles in length. The Indians find them useful 
for food, drying them in the sun, and mixing them 
with acorns and berries, which they make into 
bread. The gulls flock here in spring, and lay 
myriads of eggs in every available place; a boat- 
load is collected in a very short time, and they are 
used for cooking omelets. Swans, geese, wild 
ducks, and smaller game are most abundant in the 
spring ; to kill twenty or thirty teal ducks at a 
single shot is not unusual. 

There are two islands in the lake, the larger of 
which, about two miles long, has a volcano, from 
which hot water and steam spout out; within a 
short distance of the boiling spring, which is bitter, 
another of pure fresh water falls from the rocks, 
This is a very remarkable phenomenon, that fresh 
untainted water should be in close proximity to a 
volcano, and surrounded by a lake of soda and 
borax, which has really the effect of liquid shaving- 
soap ; when rubbed on the skin it makes a strong 
lather; and to a swimmer it is remarkably buoyant, 
as it is scarcely possible to sink in its waters. At 
the southern side are three volcanic peaks ; their 
bases are covered with beautiful specimens of 
lava. 

Among other varieties of character to be met 
with in these wild regions is that of the ‘ prospec- 
tor,’ a man who lives a v t wandering life ; 
always on the look-out for riches, by which he will 
never care to profit. Generally traversing the 
country on a mule, often quite alone, poor, hungry, 
and thirsty, he yet pursues his way with an unac- 
countable passion, searching for ‘rich leads ;’ but 
should he discover a silver ledge of untold richness, 
he would spend a day or two in examining it, and 
then move on, hoping for a better. These men 
have done more then any others to open up the 
country, either in the desolate wastes of Colorado 
and Utah, or in the alkali plains, sage deserts, and 
mountain ranges of Nevada. 

There is among them a very exciting story, to 
the effect that a ledge of most valuable silver had 
been discovered, the track of which is now lost. 
In the summer of 1852, a train of sixty wagons of 
Mormons and Gentiles took the old Spanish trail 
between Salt Lake and Bernardino. ‘The terrible 
sufferings they endured from thirst and hunger led 
to many quarrels as to the best road, and ended in 
separation. Three men providing themselves with 
as much jerked beef as they could carry, bade adieu 
to the wagons altogether, and wandering about the 
wilderness, crossed a desolate range of mountains 
to the Valley of Paramint. On their way, they 
were surprised at the rich ledges of minerals they 
met with; but at a place supposed to be at the foot 
of the Paramint range, was such an extraordinary 
silver ledge that the virgin silver glittered in the 
sun. Weary as they were, they broke off a few of 
the masses, and pushed on to seek for water. 
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Meeting with another party, after suffering ternble 
privations, they told their story ; but the risk of 
returning was too t, as provisions had got 
low, and they went on to California. Here their 
ore was tested, and being pronounced uncommonly 
rich, a company took it up, and sent Farley, one of 
the men, and a well-equipped party to work the 
deposit. Farley unfortunately quarrelled with a 
man of the name of Wilson, who shot him dead, 
and there was no hope of success without one of 
the original explorers. Towne was next engaged, 
but a fatality attended the attempt, for he was 
seized with fever, and died. A search was made 
for the last man, but he had become so intem- 
perate, that his death occurred before anything 
could be elicited from him, Many trials have 
since been made. One man was determined to 
discover or die ; when his provisions were ended, 
he lived on frogs and lizards ; then the Indians fell 
on him, took away his clothes, and scalped him. 
He became crazy, and was picked up by a wagon- 
train, which pes him to the City of the Saints, 
and, wonderful to relate, he recovered ; but the dis- 
covery of the El Dorado seems to be as distant as 
ever. 


MARIAN. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


In spite of Neil’s outburst, which vexed her, and 
disturbed her peaceful intercourse with him for 
some time, Marian was now very happy. She 
had written to Frank at last, and such a loving, 
cheering, hopeful letter, that sometimes she would 
blush, and laugh to herself over the sentences which 
dwelt in her memory, and even torment herself a 
little with the fear that her joy over her aunt’s 
concession had been expressed with almost too 
confident gladness. Might Frank not think that 
she was a little too easily contented with what her 
aunt had offered, too certain that he would be con- 
tented too? When she remembered Miss Gilmour's 
first promises, and contrasted them with her pres- 
ent one, she felt that Frank had some reason to be 
dissatisfied still, although for her own part she 
would have thought herself liberally provided for 
with one-half of the offered sum. 

She was disappointed, but not much rised, 
when two or three days passed and brought no 
letter from Ellisdean. She knew that Frank might 
not have been there or at Whiteford. Butshe had, 
half by accident, inclosed her letter to him in the 
one she had written to Everard, whom she had 
asked to forward it ; and now she was glad she had 
done so, as she recollected that there had once 
been some mistake about the forwarding of a letter 
which had come for some one. Everard, with his 
business-like habits, was sure to make no mistake. 
He might be delaying to reply to her aunt’s com- 
munication until he had seen his brother ; but at 
anyrate he had read Marian’s own part of the 
letter, and she might be satisfied that he and the 
rest of the family understood now her gratitude to 
them for the last endeavour they had made to 
adjust matters. 

'o her comfort, Miss Gilmour seemed contented 
to remain where they were, and day by day she 
kept looking for the letter which she was now sure 
not to miss. Stillitdid notcome. Then she grew 
uneasy. Could her own letter have been lost ? 
But she had posted it herself, quite safely. Another 


letter, which she had sent by the same post to one 
of the servants at Ellisdean, had, she knew, been 
duly received. She had written to the housemaid 
who usually attended her, to desire her to search 
for a little trinket which Lady Augusta had given 
her, and which she had lately missed ; and not 
liking to confess her carelessness, and feeling, 
besides, shy of being the first to write to Kate or 
her mother, after what she fancied had been a 
slight show of coldness on their part, she had sent 
the woman an addressed envelope, with directions 
to write to herself. The ornament she had lost, a 
mere common little trifle, had been found, and sent 
to her as she desired. What reason had she, then, 
for doubting if her other letter had reached its 
destination ? 

But as days went on, and no answer came from 
either Frank or his brother, another more dreadful, 
but quite as probable explanation of their silence 
came more and more forcibly to her mind. It was 
long years after before Marian could bear to recall 
the growing, steadily deepening misery of those 
slowly succeeding days. 

Until now, she had scarcely thought of the 
sentence, which, according to her aunt’s desire, she 
had put into the letter to Everard. She had gone 
to receive her instructions from her own mouth 
before the letter was written ; and in her gladness 
and gratitude, this one sentence in particular had 
not seemed harsh to her when all the others were 
so unexpectedly conciliatory. Now she remem- 
bered it with different feelings. 

‘If Frank does not think five thousand pounds 
enough there must be an end at once of the engage- 
ment. Miss Gilmour “will not let her niece 
marry any one who is so ready to bargain about 
money”’ (this phrase was Miss Gilmour's own 
contribution to the epistle), ‘and she says there 
must be no more writing, and no more coming to 
Holly Bank.’ 

Then was this the reason of there being ‘no more 
—- that five thousand pounds was not con- 
sidered enough ? 

But it could not be so. Even out of ordinary 
civility—and Everard was the last man to fail in 
that—he would have written at least some kind of 
a reply to Marian’s letter. And Frank—was it 
likely that he would allow their engagement to 
terminate in this blunt fashion? It was impossible 
—impossible ! 

But the time went on. A whole fortnight passed. 
Miss Gilmour alternately inveighed against the 
insolence of the Crawfords in treating her last 
offer with this scornful silence ; and when Marian, 
in despair, reminded her of the desire she herself 
had expressed in her letter, turned on her with 
a kind of triumphant satisfaction that was still 
harder to bear. ‘Twenty times, the girl was on the 
point of writing again, in the anguish of her uncer- 
tainty and suspense, and as often the horror of 
seeming to press for a favourable answer, to offer 
herself to those who were in so little hurry to 
receive her, made her throw down her pen, and 
wait in wretched, but still flickering hope for the 
next post-hour. At last, in one of her despairing 
journeys to the post-office, through a storm of wind 
and rain, she caught cold. The fever into which 
she had already been working herself, from anxiety 
and loss of rest and food, increased the slight ail- 
ment into a sharp fit of illness, and she was con- 
fined to bed for a week. 
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She had never been really ill before, though she 
was not naturally very robust. Her aunt, startled 
at the unusual sight of her prostration, was kind to 
her; and though the ill-tempered maid-servant’s 
coarse nature, was untouched, and she only grum- 
bled viciously at the additional trouble which 
Marian’s illness gave, Miss Gilmour herself waited 
on her niece, and did her best, in an awkward and 
sufficiently ungracious way, to relieve her sufferings. 
And when she grew better, Neil, with far greater 
sympathy and dexterity, undertook the same office, 
and sat by her, read to her, sauntered by her side 
when she was able to go out, and made her lean 
on his arm when she was tired. She was much 
obliged to both her nurses, and especially touched 
by her aunt’s unlooked-for kindness. But her 
heart was sadder and heavier than ever, and weak 
as she was, she began to try to compose a letter to 
Frank, not quite sure whether she would send it or 
not, but unable to keep her anxiety and trouble 
any longer to herself. 

Then one day her aunt, not without some hesi- 
tation and show of pity for her, brought her a 
newspaper, and pointed out to her a paragraph. 
It was about the departure for India of the —th 
regiment—Frank’s regiment, and his name was 
mentioned amongst those of the officers who had 
gone with it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Much wonderment had been excited in White- 
ford during the past few months by the events 
which had been taking place in the household of 
the eccentric old lady, who had hitherto lived so 
unsociably apart from her neighbours. There was, 
first of all, her niece’s engagement to young Craw- 
ford; then the return of Neil Gilmour, and a 
reported quarrel with the Crawfords over marriage 
settlements ; lastly, the sudden disappearance of the 
family from Holly Bank, which remained still shut 
up, though the summer was far advanced. At 
first, no one knew where they had gone. Miss 
Gilmour, in her anxiety to escape from the per- 
secution with which she considered herself threat- 
ened by the Crawfords, had confided her plans to 
nobody. She had indeed no plans, and had only 
made up her mind to go to Glasgow, on hearing 
Neil talk of having business there. She wished to 
please him, to keep watch still over him; and 
though she had some idea of going to Leamington, 
where she had once drunk the waters long ago, and 
fancied them beneficial, she dreaded the long 
journey, and was glad to decide on a place that 
was more easily accessible. For the same reason, 
and because Neil required, as he said, to be in 
Glasgow once or twice again, in order to break off 
the arrangement he had been making with his 
friend to return to Australia, she at last determined 
on spending the rest of the summer at the Bridge 
of Allan, where mineral waters were also to be 
found, and where she fancied that Marian, in the 
enjoyment of the new scenery, and new country 
walks, in which she seemed to find pleasure, would 
sooner forget Frank Crawford than at Holly Bank. 

Before long, it became known in Whiteford that 
Miss Gilmour had settled herself at the little Stir- 
ling watering-place, which had not then quite 
reached its present size. And by-and-by other 
reports began to. circulate, reports which gradually 
reached Ellisdean, but whlch Pusey now on hi 
way to India, did not hear until some time later. 


No suspicion of such reports, however, came to 
Marian. She was well again now, at least in 
body, and her returning strength was proved by 
the walks which gradually grew longer, and in 
which she was frequently, though not always, 
accompanied by Neil. She preferred being alone, 
and, to do him justice, he generally tried to avoid 
thrusting his company on her. But Miss Gilmour 
often insisted on their going out together, and then 
Marian, afraid of seeming ungracious and suspicious, 
and willing to content her aunt in small matters, 
submitted. Nor were these expeditions very dis- 
agreeable. It was something to G able to walk fast 
again, and if sometimes his step at her side brought 
to her shrinking mind the recollection of another 
step that would never linger near her again, he at 
least tried to drive away sad memories, by talking 
of his own travels and adventures ; and now an 

then she found herself listening to himr with some- 
thing like attention and interest, and she was at 
all events languidly thankful that he never tried 
to speak to her of love. But still it was a relief, 
on the days when he left them on his own business, 
to know that she could be alone. Once, a reproach, 
_ what he had made to her before, broke from 

im. 

‘You are not glad to see me back,’ he said with 
a somewhat bitter pretence of a jest, as she shook 
hands with him, and tried to smile pleasantly to 
welcome him on his return. She blushed, and 
made no answer; she could not say that she was 
glad. 

One day, in a fit of unusual liberality, Miss 
Gilmour hired a carriage, and they drove to Doune 
Castle and Blair-Drummond. It was a dull drive, 
in spite of the interest of the old ruin, the beauty 
of the grounds through which they passed, and 
the grandeur of the mountain views. All the 
beauty made Marian very sad. As they went 
through the ruinous castle, and as she was trying 
to enjoy what she would once have delighted in, 
and to trace out the remains of tower and chapel 
and ‘Queen Mary’s rooms,’ they came on another 
party, and she started, and hurried on without 
stopping, as she recognised a young couple whom 
she had seen at Ellisdean. Afterwards, she re- 
gretted that she had not had presence of mind to 
stop and speak to them. But she did not see 
them again ; and after all, she felt that she could 
hardly have borne to ask anything of the Craw- 
fords, or to let it appear that she was now so com- 
pletely parted from them. 

But still there lingered in her mind a faint 
shadow of hope. It was so a to her, 
that however willing they might be that Frank’s 
engagement to her should be broken off, they 
should wish to treat her with what was almost 
insulting indifference—that she clung to the belief 
of there having been some misunderstanding, which 
a few minutes’ talk would clear away. She might 
indeed write to Lady Augusta or Kate, but how 
could she bring herself to do so, after Frank him- 
self had left the country without sending her even 
a line of farewell! What could she say of him ? 
Could she persuade herself that he might not have 
written to her if he had chosen? Could she offer 
to write to him again? Could she, in a word, 
make any attempt to renew her engagement with 
him now ? 

All she could still hope for was, that when she 
returned to Holly Bank, she might meet Lady 
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Augusta or her daughter, and perhaps come to 
some explanation with them. She had given up 
all hope of her marriage now. But if she could 
only find out why he had not tried to make the 
parting less bitter to her—if she could only know 
that there had been no anger against her in his 
heart, when, for some reason or other which she 
vainly sought to find, he had obeyed her aunt’s 
orders with such cruel exactitude. Ah! when she 
used to reproach him with his carelessness of Miss 
Gilmour’s whims and wishes, she had little dreamed 
that one day he would remember her lectures to 
such miserable purpose. 

She was wearying to get back to Holly Bank— 
not that she did not loathe the idea of the life to 
which she would return, and that her heart did 
not sink at the prospect of finding herself there 
again, when all the happiness which had once 
made sunshine for her even there, was gone for 
ever! But she would be near Ellisdean ; she 
would have a chance of seeing some one who 
belonged to Frank. 

But—perhaps for the same reasons—her aunt 
seemed just as unwilling to return there. Her 
natural penuriousness had been humoured by her 
having succeeded in finding a sufficiently cheap 
lodging. She had begun to like the place, and 
had even found a few people whose opinions 
suited her own in religious matters. arian 
sometimes feared that she would not return to 
Holly Bank at all. Neil, too, was opposed to their 
going home. He seemed to find it more difficult 
than he expected to arrange matters with his 
Glasgow acquaintance ; and one day he startled 
Miss Gilmour by confessing to her, with some 
hesitation, that he had not yet succeeded in free- 
ing himself altogether from the contract into which 
he had entered, and which bound him to return 
to Australia and assist in the establishment of a 
trading speculation there; that, in fact, he had 
borrowed money, which, if he failed to perform 
his of the bargain, he would have to refund. 

She was very angry, and at first refused to help 
him to repay a debt which he had had no right to 
contract without her knowledge. 

*You’ve broken your word to me,’ she said 
sternly. ‘When you got me to agree to let Marian 
marry Frank Crawford, and to give her five thou- 
sand pounds, I did it only because you said you 
wouldn’t stay with me unless she left me,’ 

‘And I meant it, he said. ‘ But she’s not going 
to leave you now.’ 

‘Then you mean to leave me ?’ 

‘Why should I stay with you when you have 
her ? t me go, Aunt Sarah,’ he said earnestly, 
calling her by the name which she liked to get 
from him. ‘Keep her with you, and let me go. 
I’m best out of the way.’ 

‘If Marian were to to marry you, you 
wouldn’t —_ that way. You’d be ready enough 
to stay with me then.’ 

‘But she won’t me. Do you think I can 
bear this sort of life? Of what use is it? You’ve 
been like a mother to me, Aunt Sarah—you don’t 
wish me to be miserable, do you ?’ 

‘It’s your own fault, Neil,’ she replied, half- 

, half-pleased with him. ‘You might be 
happy enough yet if you’d doas I bid you. Listen 
tome. Haven't I proved to you that I’m wanting 
to make you happy, in spite of the way you 
behaved to me once !’ 


‘You promised to forget that.’ 

‘Well, I’m not saying I want to remember it, 
But you shall marry Marian yet. I’m thinking 
she would take you now, if you would ask her.’ 

‘She will never take me’ 

‘How can you tell whether she will or not if 
you don’t ask her! You’re but a daundering 
sweetheart after all, Neil. If it were Frank Craw- 
ford’—-— 

‘She cares for Frank Crawford ; she doesn’t 
care for me. What’s the use of insisting on her 
marrying me? I tell you it’s of no use. I wish 
you would believe me,’ he said impatiently. 

‘I’ll not believe you,’ she replied, getting irri- 
tated too. ‘You know little about it if you think 


you couldn’t get her to take you, if you'll only 


trouble yourself to try. There’s Frank Crawford 
gone to India, and she knows they ’Il have nothing 
to say to her now. Ay, Neil, maybe if I were to 
change again, and say I would give her the money 
they wanted with her, they ’d be at her beck and 
call again. So take you care ; for if you don’t do 
as I bid you’—— 

‘I wish to Heaven no would give her every- 
thing you promised, rather than force me to hang 
on here, doing nothing, and worse than nothing,’ 
he exclaimed vehemently. ‘It’s enough to make 
me wish myself dead.’ 

‘You make me wish myself dead between you ! 
I tell you I’ve done more for you than you 
deserve. I’ve her marrying Frank, 
and I’ve kept her here, out of the Crawfords’ 
way. And now, if you liked, you could get her 
to marry you—and she shall marry you yet, I 
say, and Miss Gilmour’s voice grew shriller in her 
excitement. ‘Am I not to have my own way at 
last, after all I’ve borne from you, and all I’ve 
done for you both! And if you both don’t do as 
I wish, I’ll give my money to neither of you ; I’ll 
leave it all to the new meeting-house that they’re 
to) build in Whiteford. I’ll make a new will the 
day I go back there,’ 

‘Aunt Sarah, don’t I want to do as you wish ? 
Is it my fault that Marian won’t have me ?’ 

‘Ask her,’ said Miss Gilmour, a little appeased 
by his returning submissiveness of manner, but 
still grim and decided—a little mistrustful of him, 
too, as a suspicion struck her that he might have 
contracted other debts of which he had not told 
her, and which might be one cause of the despond- 
ency with which he spoke of his marriage. ‘Ask 
her, and see what she’ll say. She likes you well 
enough ; she’s willing to talk to you and walk 
with you; and if you manage her as you knew 
well enough how to do once, she ’ll be ready enough 
to take you again. And—I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do for you, Neil. Only, mind you tell me the 
truth, and keep nothing back from me. Ay, you 
may start; but I know well you’ve not been 
honest with me, and I warn you I'll not forgive 
ree if you try to cheat me again. But I'll not 

ave you getting into debts that I don’t know of. 
I’m not wanting you to tell me what you do with 
the money I give you, as if you were a laddie still’ 
she gave a sour smile, which, however, made Neil 

w a breath of relief); ‘but I’ll have no debts 
hanging round your neck. So, the day you marry 
Marian, I’ll give you the five thousand pounds 
that I was to have given her; and after that, you 
can trust to me to take care of you both. What 
do you say to that ?? And she nodded her head with 
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a chuckle of expectant satisfaction at his surprise ; 
for though she had frequently given him small 
sums, enjoying the doling out to him of five and 
ten pound notes, as she used to do giving him 
shillings and sixpences, she had never let him 
have more, and would indeed have liked to make 
him come to her for every shilling and sixpence 
8 

A gleam of eagerness and triumph came into 
his eyes, but it vanished immediately. ‘What do 
I say ?’ he repeated gloomily. 

She stared at him. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
that it won’t be enough?’ she exclaimed. ‘ Neil 
Gilmour, what have you been doing ? 

‘Enough! Yes, yes—of course it’s enough, 
more than enough,’ he said hastily. ‘You’re very 
generous to me, Aunt Sarah.” But in spite of his 
effort to make his tone express only gratitude, there 
was something like a sneer in it. 

‘Well, she said, half-disappointed, ‘if it’s 
enough, what makes you look as if I’d said I 
would give you nothing ?’ 

‘You have made it depend on her marrying me. 
It’s a little hard on me, isn’t it, Aunt Sarah ?’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ she said, better pleased with the 
deprecating, half-jesting smile which made her 
think that she at last found a means of rousing 
him out of his despondency, and a stimulus to his 
energies. ‘Of course I mean it to depend on her 
ay pon you. She’s my niece, my sister’s child, 
and 1 must do something for her too, and I won’t 
~ my fortune. She shall you, and so I’ll 

ave provided for you both. But if she won't 
marry you just yet—well, maybe I’ll be satisfied 
to let the wedding wait till next year. I’ve had 
trouble enough about weddings this year. So, get 
her to promise you she’ll be your wife in a year’s 
time, and then, we’ll talk about the five thousand 
pounds,’ 


ODDS AND ENDS 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE late Dr R. Chambers, as has been stated in 
his Memoir, occupied every spare moment in 
writing down odds and ends, and gathering scraps 
less or more interesting, to be used in some way 
for future literary undertakings. The result was 
an enormous mass of written and printed mate- 
tials, from which we purpose occasionally to offer 
specimens of an amusing kind to fill up a by- 
corner of the Journal. 
We begin with the following, under date 1846: 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES, 


In the old collections of anecdotes, there is one 
to the effect, that a whimsical man in good circum- 
stances in London, took it into his head to leave 
his wife and family, as if going out only for a 
walk, and did not make his appearance again for 
more than ten years; the droll thing in the affair 
being, that he lived all the time in disguise in a 
house opposite to his own without being discovered, 
though daily watching the outgoings and incomings 
of his family, and enjoying the distress to which 
they seemed to be put by his disappearance. It 
was, of course, a ridiculous and heartless trick, 


but such tricks are by no means uncommon, I 
will give one or two ——. 
The public mind in Edinburgh has for some 
days been occupied with a series of extraordinary 
circumstances which have just come to light. In 
the latter part of the year 1834, intelligence was 
received of the death of Captain D of 
—, by drowning, at Herne Bay, on the 
coast of Kent. The deceased gentleman was 
possessed of considerable property in the county 
of Edinburgh, but had become completely over- 
whelmed with debt, so that he was obliged for 
some years past to live comparatively in retirement. 
The story of the drowning is curious. The 
captain one morning left his ‘home at Herne Bay 
to bathe in the sea. For this purpose, he went 
along the wooden pier, paying the usual toll as he 
agen: and taking care to be seen by the toll-man. 
mn getting to the outer extremity of the pier, he 
stripped himself of all his clothes, which he laid 
down as if to remain till he came out of the water. 
He, however, did not enter the sea, but stealthily 
scrambled along in a naked state underneath the 
woodwork of the pier till he got unseen to some 
adjacent furze and sand-heaps, where he dressed 
himself in a suit of clothes which he had pre- 
viously deposited at the spot. So equipped, he 
went across the country, and sucnetill in getting 
off to the continent. 

The captain not returning to breakfast, an 
inquiry was set on foot regarding him, and as his 
clothes were found, it was clear to every one that 
he was drowned while bathing. Every search was 
made for the body, but in vain. There was no 
doubt of his decease, and the insurance offices, 
accordingly, after the usual formalities, paid con- 
siderable sums, which his creditors, both as a body 
and as individuals, had insured upon his life. One 
of these gentlemen, whose claim a little exceeded 
four hundred pounds, received that sum from an 
insurance office. Under the will of the deceased, 
the estates, which were entailed, fell into the 
hands of a respectable body of trustees, who 
administered the proceeds on behalf of the heir, 
a minor, and the other members of the family. 

Matters being settled, the family, for change of 
scene, visited Paris, Here they were discovered 
by the captain, who took care, however, not to 
make himself known. Haunting the hotel where 
they lodged, he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing his 
wife and children walking and a out. One 
day, thoroughly disguised, he had the exquisite 
satisfaction of handing his daughters into a cab, 
and throwing to them a bouquet of flowers—a 

iece of civility from a lounger at the door of a 
hotel which seemed somewhat extraordinary. 

Years drifted on. The family were living in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way in Edinburgh on the wreck 
of their fortune, and the incident of the sup 
drowning had passed from the public mind. With 
the restlessness and cunning of a monomaniac, the 
captain could not remain in seclusion. He resolved 
to come to Edinburgh, and actually did so, braving 
the possibility of discovery. Soon after arriving 
at the beginning of last winter, he was seen by 
several individuals, who could entertain no doubt 
of his identity. Rumours to this effect spreading 
abroad, it was supposed that the pretended drown- 
ing was part of a scheme for relieving his pro- 

erty from the load of debt which encumbered 
it, so that, through his son, he might realise an 
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income from it. Whether an arrangement for this 
had been completed, is not confidently 
stated. It seems not unlikely that he was partl 
moved to risk detection by a wish to see his wife 
and children, to whom he was fondly attached. 
‘While in Edinburgh, he is said to have occupied 
lodgings in the south side of the town, and 
lived in good style, under a false name. He was 
accustomed to linger near the house in Princes 
Street where his family resided. When any of his 
children walked out, he would follow them at a 
little distance ; and it has been ascertained that he 
often sat for hours upon the parapet wall of the 
opposite gardens, contemplating his ensabled widow 
as she sat at her window. One evening, seeing an 
old confidential servant in the act of closing the 
dining-room shutters, he approached, and made 
signals for the purpose of bringing her to the door. 
came accordingly, but no sooner heard 
him speak than she began to scream violently, and 
ultimately fainted, which caused him to move off. 
Two individuals, one of whom is a judge of the 
Court of Session, observed him on the street, and, 
notwithstanding his disguise, were startled by his 
resemblance to their deceased friend, but supposing 
themselves to be deceived, did not think it neces- 
sary to make the circumstance public. He atlength 
made his existence known by fetter to Miss H—-, 
sister of his wife, and soon after paid her a visit. 
To this lady and the rest of the family there could, 
of course, be no such grief from the loss of a friend, 
as was experienced on the return of one, as it were, 
from the dead. Miss H has been much blamed 
for not exposing the fact which had thus come to 
her knowledge ; but, doubtless, she shrunk from 
the unpleasant duty of publishing the trick that 
had been so shamefully performed by a relative. 
By what means D——— was induced to with- 
draw from the town, and how the tale should have 
been kept a secret so long, has not been explained. 
On learning the fact of his reappearance, the insur- 
ance offices immediately obtained criminal warrants 
for his apprehension; and the proceeds of his 
estates, and all existing funds and property belong- 
ing to his family, were arrested by the creditors. 
Thus his wife, son, and other children, are reduced 
in a moment to pennilessness, and the whole 
scheme by which he hoped to realise an income 
is defeated. It is said, however, that it will be 
difficult for the insurance offices, after all, to prove 
the fact of his continued existence, unless he shall 
be seized, which is not considered likely. A num- 
ber of other nice and intricate law questions will 
arise out of the case, particularly as to the liabilit 
of the trustees for the funds administered in behalf 
of the family. In the meantime, the tale excites 
a local interest for which we can recollect no par- 
allel. Mrs D and the younger children ‘are 
universally acquitted of all blame, and greatly 
commiserated. Nor is it possible to consider 
D—— himself in the light of an ordinary 
criminal. His conduct throughout life has indi- 
cated a strain of insanity,, not certainly very 
extravagant, but sufficient at once to dictate and 
apologise for the act of which he has been guilty. 
e is the son of a deceased clergyman of high 
reputation in the Scottish establishment. 


The next case is this. Some time in 1844, a 
family connected with Dumfriesshire was plunged 
into the deepest distress by the intelligence of the 


death of one of its members, Mr George ——, a 
highly promising young gentleman. He was 
travelling through Austria with his brother, and 
when they were residing at a small town on the 
banks of the Danube, he was one afternoon 
suddenly missed. A search was instituted, and 
his clothes being found on the river’s edge, it was 
at once concluded that he had been drowned while 
bathing, and his body carried down the stream, 
The grief of his surviving and attached friends was 
of the deepest kind, and was scarcely softened by 
the hand of time, when, a few days ago, his 
delighted mother received a letter from her sup- 
posed departed and ar lamented son. Shortly 
afterwards the writer himself returned to Edin- 
burgh, and was received with delight into the 
family circle, now converted from one of mourn- 
ing to one of joy. From some cause or other 
which we are not aware of, it appears that he 
had resolved to reside for some time in Hungary, 
and had taken the extraordinary step to secure the 
accomplishment of his design, of causing it to 
appear that he was no longer in existence. His 
reappearance caused a considerable sensation 
among the higher circles of our northern capital, 
not only because his father, a man of title, had 
occupied an eminent civic position, but from the 
fact, that the young man himself had carried off 
most distinguished honours in the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


IN THE WOODS. 


I snE.TER in the woods this autumn eve ; 
The brackens all are decked with cloud-shed gems; 
Aloft, the dripping branches interweave 
O’erspanning long-drawn aisles of stately stems. 
The shower is past ; its glory yet remains ; 
For through the glittering boughs the sunset peers, 
And plashes here and there with ruddy stains 
Full many a tall tree-pillar years on years 
Have slowly built. In sooth, a temple grand 
Have Time and Nature here and thus combined 
To raise. What structure reared by human hand— 
What noble fane by genius e’er designed, 
But oweth all its beauty to the thought 
That in a scene like this to life did start ? 
For out of nothing man can make but nought, 
And Nature is the mother of all Art. 


Sure such an avenue as this, of larch, 
Of dark funereal fir and stately beech, 
Whose branches meeting, form a fairy arch, 
Might a grand architectural lesson teach 
To the poetic builder of ‘lang-syne !’ 
And see, upon the clouds the crimson light, 
Seen through the withered branches of yon pine, 
Down the long leafy vista, is a sight 
That shames, yet calls to mind, the richest hues 
Of painted window in cathedral old ! 
The sinking sun the western sky endues 
With flushing rose-tints barred with beams of gold, 
Which fade ; yet, as the sun departs, a flush 
Leaps o’er the western clouds which float above, 
As on a maiden’s cheek outsprings the blush 
Which comes with the first kiss of her first love. 


But ah! behind yon pine the clouds are gray ; 

The bat flits weirdly through the glimmering light ; 
And, as the sun’s last tinge slow dies away, 

I leave the woods to the approaching night. 
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